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To  the  Editor  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer: —  l 

Sir  :  The  German  Empire  stands  to-day  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
the  Zollverein  or  Tariff  Union,  under  which,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  was  inaugurated  a  system  of  protection  against  the  outside  world 
and  of  free  inter-state  trade  among  the  states  comprising  it.  Under 
the  teachings  of  the  political  economists,  however,  these  states  have  for 
some  years  past  been  gradually  abandoning  protection  and  embracing 
a  British  free  trade  policy. 

When  in  1871  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  which  obliged  France 
to  pay  to  Germany  $1,100,000,000  as  a  war  fine,  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  assumed  that  Germany  was  about  to  receive  substantially  this 
amount  in  specie  and  bullion.  The  German  people  thought  the  same, 
and,  being  enterprising,  at  once  embarked  in  all  kinds  of  industrial, 
mercantile,  and  financial  operations.  But  what,  however,  was  the  actual 
result  ?  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  fine  was  paid  by  the  transfer  of 
money  to  Germany.  The  French  government  itself  directly  remitted  but 
$100,000,000  in  gold  and  silver, and  the  largest  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  specie  in  all  sent  from  France  for  the  purposes  of  payment  is 
less  than  $240,000,000.  Some  went  for  the  same  purpose  from  England 
to  Germany,  but  by  1874  the  movement  of  specie  was  from  Germany  to 
England.  During  1875  it  has  been  to  a  trifling  extent  in  favor  of 
Germany.*  The  bulk  of  the  payments  were  made  by  the  French  govern- 

*  Exports  of  gold  and  silver  from  Great  Britain  to  Germany: — 


1871  £11,580,170 

1872  9,398,225 

1873  ........  7,542,282 

1874  249,088 


1875,  January  1,  to  September  30,  inclusive  .  1,827,145 

£30,596,910 


$148,700,982 
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ment  in  bills  of  exchange,  many  of  which  were  drawn  against  exports 
of  merchandise  to  Germany  and  other  countries.  Of  the  actual  money 
paid  to  the  German  government  a  large  portion  came  from  the  German 
people  and  for  which  they  only  received  foreign  merchandise.* *  This 
money  was  for  a  considerable  time  locked  up  in  the  imperial  treasury, 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  payment  of  the  fine  was  therefore,  to 
the  German  people,  rather  one  of  contraction  than  of  expansion. 

But,  still  further,  on  receiving  it  Germany  determined  to  adopt 
a  new  coinage  with  the  gold  standard,  using  silver  simply  for  sub- 
siduary  purposes.  In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  by  the  end  of 


Imports  of  gold  and  silver  into  Great  Britain  from  Germany:  — 


1871  £2,106.767 

1872  1,665,133 

1873  543,457 

1874  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2.437,074 

1875,  January  1,  to  September  30,  inclusive  .  1,153,016 


£7,905,447 


$38,420,472 

Amount  of  exports  in  excess  of  imports,  January  1,  1871,  to  September  30, 


1875,  $110,280,510. 

*  The  excess  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  Germany  over  and  above 


the  exports,  from  1870  to  1874  inclusive,  is  stated  by  the  Bavarian  Vaterland , 
as  quoted  in  Lippincott' s  Magazine ,  December,  1875,  p.  773,  as  follows  : — • 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


thalers  68,000.000 
“  185,000,000 

“  313,000,000 

“  500,000,000 

“  484.800,000 


thalers  1,550,800,000 


$1,132,000,000 


Having  but  little  ocean-carrying  trade,  and  collecting  annually  but  little 
interest  on  foreign  indebtedness,  the  above  is  substantially  a  balance  against 
Germany,  which  has  only  been  settled  by  the  French  war  fine,  and  which  has 
offset  all  of  the  monetary  advantages  which  would  have  flowed  from  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  that  fine. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  the  money  paid  for  the  bonds 
negotiated  abroad  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
railroad  companies  and  others,  has  to  be  furnished  by  the  American  people — 
they  only  receiving  merchandise  from  abroad  (or  this  money.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  this  merchandise  has  been  and  is  still  stimulated  by  the  sale  of  the 
bonds,  for  which  latter  the  foreign  purchasers  pay  in  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
against  the  former.  Germany  has  received  her  great  war  fine  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  in  foreign  merchandise ;  we  have  received  merchandise  for  our  bonds, 
and  our  finance  minister  is  still  permitted  to  persist  in  this  suicidal  policy ! 
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September,  1875,  about  $75,000,000  of  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  coins 
had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  but  $38,500,000  issued  ;  and 
the  government  has  recently  been  shipping  silver  to  India  to  get  rid  of 
it,  thinking  itself  very  smart  in  selling  it  at  5  per  cent,  discount  before 
its  further  depreciation  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  this,  on  January 
30,  1875,  it  caused  to  be  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  great  central  Im¬ 
perial  Bank  under  the  control  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  notes  under  100  marks  ($25).  The  amount  of 
these  notes  was  then  $134,000,000,  of  which  $1 05,000,000  had  been 
withdrawn  by  September  30,  last.  This  amount  has  to  some  extent 
been  replaced  by  notes  of  higher  denominations,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  baleful  effects  of  the  retirement  of  such  an  amount  of 
small  coins  and  of  paper  under  $25 — the  currency  of  the  people.* 

Another  effect  of  the  excessive  importation  of  merchandise  into  Ger¬ 
many  is,  that,  while  to  August  21,  1875,  $289,000,000  of  the  new 
gold  coins  had  been  coined,  it  was  several  months  since  estimated  that 
from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  of  this  money  had  then  already 
been  exported  or  melted.  The  draft  has  fallen  thus  heavily  upon  gold, 
because,  since  the  determination  of  Germany  to  demonetize  silver,  the 
fall  in  the  pric£  of  the  latter  in  Europe  has  been  so  great  that  there 
would  now  be  a  loss  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  in  exporting  old  silver 
thalers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  allowed  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  circulate  as  a  legal  tender,  in  common  with  gold,  after  Jan.  1, 
1876,  when  the  gold  standard  is  to  be  adopted.  During  1874  France 
alone  drew  directly  from  Germany  nearly  $40*000,000  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  it  is  now  believed  holds  as  much  of  these  metals  as  she  did  before 
she  began  to  pay  the  fine.  In  addition,  the  well  ascertained  fact  may 
be  stated  that  she  has  repossessed  herself  of  all  of  her  loans  taken  by 
foreign  countries  while  she  was  paying  this  fine. 

The  results  of  these  tamperings  with  the  currency  by  Germany  in 
the  midst  of  a  free  trade  policy  are  well  known.  That  country  has 
been  the  scene  of  crises  and  continued  depression  in  business  for  two 
years  past,  and  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  Friday  last  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  : — 

“The  London  Morning  Post  of  October  23  has  a  Berlin  despatch 
of  the  22d,  saying  the  depression  of  trade  is  felt  so  keenly  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  that  the  government  has  been  requested,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  acute  distress,  to  resort  to  the  measure  successfully  adopted 

*  Tlie  actual  net  contraction  of  the  note  circulation  is  over  $47,000,000, 
which,  added  to  $36,500,000,  that  of  the  small  coins,  gives  a  total  contraction 
of  $83,500,000  growing  out  of  these  combined  operations. 
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in  the  last  two  wars,  namely,  the  establishment  of  loan  banks.  The 
government  has  not  as  vet  shown  much  inclination  to  accede  to  the 
request.  Serious  distress  is  anticipated  among  the  industrial  working 
classes  during  the  coming  winter,  and  apprehensions  are  also  enter¬ 
tained  of  a  crisis  in  financial  circles.” 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Economist ,  writing  under 
date  of  October  26,  savs: — 

“In  Germany  there  is  still  great  depression  of  business,  indeed 
almost  more  than  in  Austria.  A  list  of  prices  of  the  safest  railway 
and  bank  shares  and  debentures,  shows  a  loss  of  more  than  £18,000,000 
($90,000,000),  since  the  1st  of  January.  In  commercial  circles  there 
is  again  a  cry  for  loan  banks,  such  as  were  of  good  service  during  the 
time  of  war,  1810-11.  But  as  these  loan  banks  had  a  right  qf  issuing 
notes,  there  is  little  hope  or  none  that  their  institution  can  be  granted, 
the  present  law  forbidding  all  extra  issue  of  notes.” 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  administration  of  government  by  incom¬ 
petent  hands,  and  so  nearly  universal  is  this  incompetency  in  high 
places,  throughout  the  world,  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  by  a  people  is  that 
of  its  centra]  government  finding  itself  in  easy  financial  circumstances. 
Should  it  be  so,  it  will  be  free  and  almost  certain  to  try  experiments 
which  are  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  When  such  a 
government  is  “  hard  up,”  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  follow  such  a  policy 
as  will  vigorously  develop  the  national  power.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Montesquieu  the  people  regarded  a  national 
debt  as  a  national  blessing,  finding  the  burdens  of  a  debt  less  in¬ 
tolerable  than  incapacity  among  their  governors  when  that  incapacity 
was  freed  from  the  restraints  of  overwhelming  public  exigencies. 

Wholly  unable  to  control  the  incomings  and  the  outgoings  of  gold, 
the  government  of  the  German  Empire  has  transferred  the  foundations 
of  its  entire  societary  fabric  to  a  quicksand.  Involving,  as  this  does, 
every  interest  of  the  nation,  and  with  it  the  happiness,  the  morals, 
and  even  the  lives  of  the  people — being,  in  fact,  the  parent  of  count¬ 
less  sufferings  and  crimes — it  is  in  itself  a  crime  so  great  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  characterizing  it  as  the  sum  of  all  crimes. 

But  this  criminality  of  the  governors  of  Germany  is  but  a  type  of 
the  doings  of  all  governments.  If  the  world  is  to  advance,  if  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  to  improve,  if  the  rich  are  not  to  be  made 
steadily  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  then  the  people  must  from  this  time 
forth  determine  to  take  from  every  government  the  power  to  select 
the  quicksand  as  the  place  for  the  foundations  of  the  societary  fabric. 
In  a  word,  moneys  must  hereafter  be  adopted ,  the  quality  of  money 
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in  which  cannot  he  destroyed  without  the  total  destruction  of  their 
value — it  being  essential  that  when  governments  issue  moneys,  that 
quality  shall  be  preserved  until  by  concurrent  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  it  is  deemed  proper  to  retire  them  from  circulation.* 
Then  will  they  cease  to  be  exportable.  Luckily  for  man  we  have  not 
far  to  seek  to  find  such  moneys.  Nearly  if  not  quite  all  civilized 
peoples  are  heavily  weighted  with  the  interest  upon  their  public  debts, 
while  at  the  same  time  paying  to  banks  annually  immense  sums  for 
the  use  of  the  paper  money  of  these  banks.  Let  the  debts  be  turned 
to  a  useful  account,  let  the  interest  paid  to  banks  for  circulating  me¬ 
diums  cease,  let  theie  be  none  but  “current  moneys  of  the  realms.” 
Let  these  current  moneys  of  the  realms  be  wholly  of  paper,  based  on 
the  credit  of  the  respective  governments,  and  made  interconvertible, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  with  the  national  bonds  bearing  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  This  provision  of  interconvertibility  will  always 
ensure  a  supply  of  money  in  exact  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
people. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  these  moneys  will  lack  intrinsic  value,  and 
will  therefore  not  be  genuine,  good,  and  honest.  In  reply  we  would 
say  that  it  is  not  intrinsic  value  which  is  most  highly  prized  in  money, 
but  that  quality  which  flows  from  its  being  either  a  legal  tender  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  interconvertible  with  a  legal  tender.  The  quality  of  accep¬ 
tability  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  purchase  of  commodities  and 
services  is  the  great  element  of  power  in  money .  If  intrinsic  value  be 
what  men  most  regard  in  money,  why  is  it  that  lands  are  not  prized 
above  paper  money  ?  Because,  in  spite  of  intrinsic  value,  lands  are 
neither  a  legal  tender  nor  convertible  into  one.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  if  it  should  undertake 
to  force  the  holders  of  greenbacks  to  take  lands  in  exchange  for  them 
at  $1.25  per  acre?  Such  a  proceeding  would  most  justly  be  de¬ 
nounced  as  repudiation,  unless  these  lands  were  made  a  legal  tender 
at  or  above  $1.25  per  acre,  when  the  ownership  in  them  would  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  as  money,  as  it  did  in  Rome  and  Ancient  Britain. f 

*  A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the  mints  of  the  world  is  the  melting  and 
recoining  of  gold  and  silver  which  have  already  been  coined  by  one  or  another 
of  these  mints. 

f  Any  scheme  which  looks  to  robbing  the  greenback  of  its  legal  tender 
quality,  or  of  forcing  the  holders  of  it  to  take  from  the  government  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it  anything  which  is  neither  a  legal  tender  nor  convertible  into 
one,  is  a  scheme  for  repudiation  pure  and  simple,  be  it  disguised  as  it  may. 
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The  world  has  been  led  by  the  teachings  of  a  false  philosophy  into 
a  belief  that  it  is  the  purely  intrinsic  value  of  gold  and  silver  which 
gives  to  these  metals  such  almost  universal  acceptability  throughout 
the  world.  The  truth  is,  however,  this  latter  comes  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  governments  have  adopted  one  or  the  other  of  them 
as  the  material  out  of  which  their  legal  tender  is  made.  At  small 
expense  they  can,  therefore,  by  coinage,  in  almost  every  country  be 
made  to  take  a  form  which  gives  them  throughout  that  country  uni¬ 
versal  acceptability  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities  and  services.  Let  all  civilized  countries  discard  these  metals 
as  the  materials  for  money,  as  eventually  they  will,  and  half  of  their 
intrinsic  value  will  immediately  thereafter  vanish.  We  have  seen  how 
the  action  of  Germany  alone  has  robbed  the  silver  thaler  of  from  7  to  8 
per  cent,  of  its  old  intrinsic  value,  although  it  is  still  for  a  time  to  be 
allowed  to  circulate  at  that  value.  It  needs  but  the  concurrent  action 
of  two  or  three  more  equally  important  governments  to  convert  this 
depreciation  of  7  to  8  per  cent,  into  one  of  25  per  cent. 

Knowing,  as  we  well  do,  how  impotent  all  governments  are  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  therefore  how  utterly  unsta¬ 
ble  these  metals  are  as  a  basis  for  the  financial  and  business  affairs  of  a 
people ;  seeing,  too,  that  intrinsic  value  is  not  the  quality  which  is  most 
regarded  in  money;  with  also  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  blunders  of 
the  German  government — a  good  type  of  all  governmental  action  in 
monetary  affairs — of  its  utter  incapacity  properly  to  regulate  the 
volume  of  currency,  how  in  justice  to  the  various  peoples  of  the  world 
can  these  peoples  any  longer  be  prevented  from  having  supplied  to 
them  a  domestic  non-exportable  .currency,  the  volume  of  which  shall 
be  determined  by  themselves  alone  ?  They  cannot  and  should  no  longer 
be,  and  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  such  a  currency,  made  interconvertible 
with  the  national  bonds  bearing  a  low  and  fixed  rate  of  interest,  will 
be  found  “a  subtile  principle  that  will  regulate  the  movements  of 
finance  and  commerce  as  accurately  as  the  motion  of  the  steam  engine 
is  regulated  by  its  governor.  Such  paper  money  tokens  will  be  much 
nearer  perfect  standards  of  payment  than  gold  and  silver  ever  have 
been  or  ever  can  be.” 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  9,  1S75. 
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Indispensable  to  all  Statesmen  and  Students  of  Social  Sciencg.  A  Grand  Reper¬ 
tory  of  Facts,  with  their  Philosophy  and  Application . 


SPEECHES,  ADDRESSES,  AND  LETTERS 

ON 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

TO  WHICH  18  ADDED 

AN  INTRODUCTION,  TOGETHER  WITH  COPIOUS  NOTES  AND  AN  INDEX. 

By  WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY,  M.C. 

In  one  volume  Svo.,  544  pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Price  $3  00. 

The  undersigned  takes  much  pleasure  in.  announcing  the  publication  of  this  import¬ 
ant  volume,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  complete  vade  mecum  for  all  those  who  would 
study  the  great  and  absorbing  questions  of  the  day,  now  so  rapidly  forcing  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  through  them  upon  their  servants  in  all  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies.  These  questions  must  and  will  be  solved ,  and  no  man  in  public  life  has 
done  more  towards  this  end  than  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania.  # 

Judge  Kelley  has  already  taken  rank  among  the  ablest  of  the  teachers  of  Social 
Science,  as  presented  from  the  American  standpoint,  the  principles  of  which  are  de¬ 
monstrated  by  a  careful  induction  from  facts,  and  not  based  upon  assumptions,  as 
is  avowedly  the  case  with  the  English  system.  The  book  now  offered  to  the  public  will 
fully  vindicate  his  title  to  such  a  position. 


A  Great  American  Pooh  of  Profound  Interest  to  Every  Citizen. 


“  As  Readable  as  a  Novel.” 


QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY,  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL. 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  ELDER. 

In  one  volume  8vo.  Price  $3  00.  Jcf3*  Sent  by  Mail ,  free  of  Postage. 

That  this  is  a  book  of  no  ordinary  character,  is  a  fact  of  which  any  intelligent  reader 
will  be  more  than  satisfied  when  he  shall  have  carefully  examined  it.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
have  the  vital  questions  here  brought  under  review  been  treated  with  more  originality 
and  power.  Never  before,  perhaps,  have  the  various  dogmas  which  ordinarily  pass  for 
“  Political  Economy,”  and  have  caused  mankind  to  be  cursed  by  the  worst  legislation, 
resulting  in  untold  disaster  and  far-reaching  misery,  been  so  thoroughly  held  up  to  tho 
light  of  day,  or  had  their  fallacious  character  more  fully  exposed.  It  ^s  unquestionably 
the  production  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  American  thinkers,  and  has  already  met 
with  eminent  success,  and  is  certain  to  exert  an  extended  influence  upon  public  opinion. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  E.  Peshine 
Smith.  A  new  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  full  Index.  12mo.,  cloth.  $1  25. 

This  is  one  of  that  splendid  series  of  treatises  on  the  Political  Economy  of  the 
American  School  which  has  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  emanated  from  its 
great  teachers — Carey,  Colwell,  Elder,  Peshine  Smith,  and  Wm.  I).  Kelley,  and  made 
an  impression  upon  the  people  and  woven  a  knowledge  of  real  principles  into  the  very 
texture  of  their  modes  of  thought,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  cause  an  earnest  and  living 
faith  in  them  to  be  maintained  throughout  all  time.  That  this  system  has  prepared 
and  will  ultimately  complete  the  doom  of  the  fallacious  one  of  Great  Britain,  the  “  Sci¬ 
ence  based  upon  Assumptions,”  is  as  certain  as  any  intellectual  event  in  the  future 
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V  Wages.  VI.  Profits.  VII.  Exchanges.  VIII.  Money  and  Price.  IX.  Govern¬ 
ment.  Index. 
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